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The  Alberta  Coyote  Story 


Coyotes  Present  Complex  Problem 

Indians'  Little  Wolf  Important  Cog  in  Balance  of  Nature  and  Curb  on 
Numbers  Rather  Than  Extinction  is  Objective  of  New  Anti-Coyote  Measures 


Ridiculed  as  a  coward  and 
hunted  as  a  pest,  the  wily  coyote 
or  ""little  wolf" — as  the  Indians 
called  him — is  perhaps  the 
wisest,  sauciest  and  most  cun- 
ning of  all  Alberta  wild  animals. 

For  years  the  coyote  has  been 
hunted,  poisoned  and  trapped 
yet  he  continues  to  live  and 
thrive  riGar  hi^  wnrst  enemv — 
man.  The  animal  has  gained  a 
reputation  of  being  a  killer  of 
sheep,  calves,  and  poultry,  yet 
he  is  invaluable  in  keeping  down 
the  population  of  rabbits,  mice 
and  gophers.  He  is  hated  by 
many,  tolerated  by  few,  but  has 
gained  man's  unanimous  respect 
for  his  cunning  brains. 

There  are  actually  four  kinds 
of  coyotes  in  Alberta.  The  largest 
is  found  in  parkland  country,  an- 
other lives  in  the  Rockies,  the 
third  is  the  prairie  coyote,  and 
the  fourth  resides  in  northern 
bushlands. 

Of  these,  the  prairie  and  park- 
land coyotes  are  the  best  known. 
They  are  the  ones  v/hich  make 
the  daring  evening  raids  on 
poultry  houses  and  cut  down 
sheep  in  the  fields.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  and  northern  coyotes 
live  back  in  the  forests  and 
mountains  and  are  seldom  seen 
by  farmers  or  ranchers. 

The  prairie  and  parkland 
coyotes  play  a  vital  part  in  Al- 
berta's "balance  of  nature."  The 
procedure  is  simple.  If  there  are 
plenty  of  rabbits  and  field  mice, 
the  coyotes  will  increase  in  num- 
ber. But  this  large  number  soon 
whittles  down  the  number  of 
rodents  and  then  there  is  a  short- 
age of  food  and  coyotes  begin  to 
starve.  When  the  coyotes  die  off, 
the  mice  start  to  increase,  and 
the  cycle  starts  over  again. 

This  law  of  nature  ensures  that 
no  single  animal  will  increase 
too  greatly  in  population,  and  if 
it  does,  disease  or  starvation  will 
always  be  on  hand  to  maintain 
the  balance. 


This  issue  of  "Within  Our  Bordeis"  is  devoted  in  its  entirety 
to  the  Alberta  coyote.  This  special  issue  has  been  produced  because 
oi  the  importance  of  coyote  control  to  Alberta  farmers.  In  the  following 
pages,  articles  on  the  life  of  the  coyote,  the  methods  used  to  control 
his  numbers  and  the  part  the  animal  plays  in  the  balance  of  nature 
are  oresented. 


But  when  man  steps  into  the 
scene,  the  picture  changes.  Land 
is  cultivated  and  grain  is  sown. 
This  provides  an  excellent  home 
-for  rabbits,  mice  and  gophers  and 
so  they  move  in.  The  coyote  fol- 
lows his  food  supply,  adapts  him- 
self to  living  near  man,  and  con- 
tinues to  pounce  on  mice  and 
kill  unV'Jctry  rctbbit'" 

About  80  percent  of  Alberta's 
coyotes  are  happy  in  this  occupa- 
tion but  the  remaining  20  per- 
cent turn  outlaw.  There  may  be 
many  reasons  for  this.  Sometimes 
a  coyote  injures  a  foot  and  can 
no  longer  outrun  a  rabbit,  or  it 
needs  food  for  the  young  and 
mice  are  scarce.  The  temptation 
cf  seeing  so  much  food  so  easy 
to  obtain  is  too  much  and  the 
renegade  beast  goes  on  the 
rampage. 

With  the  wisdom  of  a  seasoned 
campaigner  he  raids  the  farmer's 
flocks  and  farmyards,  often  strik- 
ing at  a  different  place  on  dif- 
ferent nights.  When  he  knows  the 
farm  dogs  are  tied  down  for  the 
night,  he  may  take  time  out  to 
perch  himself  on  a  nearby  hill- 
side and  serenade  the  moon. 
With  a  mean  sense  of  humor  he 
howls  long  enough  to  infuriate 
the  dogs  then  slinks  off  into  the 
night  before  the  farmer  can  find 
his  gun. 

As  stock  losses  mount,  farmers 
turn  to  coyote  hunts,  poisoned 
baits  and  other  means  of  exter- 
minating their  financial  enemy. 
In  many  areas  where  mice  and 
rabbits  are  scarce,  the  annual 
losses  to  farmers  often  mount  into 
the  thousands  of  dollars. 

This  is  particularly  true  of 
land  which  is  grazed  intensively, 
where  rodents  cannot  increase 
because  cf  insufficient  food  and 
cover.  The  balance  of  nature  then 
is  thrown  off  balance.  With 
a  plentiful  supply  of  food — sheep 

[Continued  on  Page  Two) 
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Steps  in  setting  a  coyote  getter  are  illustrated  by  William  Lobay.  Supervisor  of  Crop  Protection,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  At  left,  a  hole  is  made  to  place 
the  firing  mechanism  of  the  gun  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  After  the  mechanism  is  sei,  the  shell  is  attached  (centre)  and  smeared  with  coyote  bait. 
Finally,  details  of  each  cyanide  gun  are  recorded  on  the  scene,  (right)  so  there  will  be  no  chance  of  a  gun  being  lost  or  misplaced.  The  loaded  gun  is  circled 
at  the  left  of  Mr.  Lobay.  All  clothes  and  tools  used  are  specially  treated  to  removehuman  scent. 


Coyote  Problem 

{Continued  from  Page  One) 

and  other  livestock — coyotes  multiply  to  an  alarming  extent,  but 
instead  of  their  food  supply  diminishing,  it  is  maintained  by  the 
farmer. 

The  best  remedy  for  reducing  the  number  of  sheep  killed  by 
coyotes  is  to  institute  better  range  management  so  that  overgrazing 
is  corrected  and  rodents  are  again  encouraged.  With  mice  and 
rabbits  back  in  large  numbers,  most  coyotes  will  return  to  their 
favorite  food  and  leave  the  sheep  alone. 

Rodent  control  and  coyote  control  are  closely  related  on  land 


used  for  crops  and  cultivated  forage.  An  example  of  what  may 
happen  if  one  form  of  control  is  ignored  may  be  seen  in  the  eastern 
areas  of  the  Municipal  District  of  Red  Deer.  In  the  spring  of  1950, 
the  farmers  made  a  vow  to  exterminate  the  coyotes.  By  May  of  1951, 
they  had  almost  succeeded  in  killing  off  the  predators,  but  millions 
of  mice,  which  previously  had  provided  a  steady  diet  for  the  coyotes, 
were  running  wild  through  the  fields  and  devouring  grain  at  a 
terrific  clip.  Compared  to  the  mice,  the  coyotes  seemed  almost  harm- 
less to  the  farmer,  as  their  damage  to  the  source  of  the  farmer's 
livelihood  was  negligible. 

"We  should  pen  up  our  hens  and  small  stock  safely  then  let 
the  coyotes  run  loose,"  one  farmer  said  at  the  time.  "It's  by  far 
the  lesser  of  two  evils."  • 


Airplanes,  Dogs,  Trucks  Used  In  Hunts 

Coyotes  Show  Amazing  Ability  to  ''Catch  on'  to  Man^s  Most 
Ingenious  Control  Efforts;  Poison  Cartridge  Guns  Now  Being  Used 


Various  methods  have  been 
used  in  Alberta  to  control 
coyotes,  and  still  others  are  in 
experimental  stages. 

First  organized  efforts  were 
coyote  hunts,  airplane  hunting 
and  the  use  of  trained  men  with 
coyote  hounds.  In  the  spring  of 
1951,  cyanide  guns  were  intro- 
duced and  this  winter  a  poison 
named  Compound  1080  is  under 
experiment. 

In  the  early  part  of  1943,  after 
numerous  complaints  by  sheep 
raisers  that  coyotes  were  menac- 
ing Alberta's  lamb  crop,  the  Al- 
berta government  began  paying 
a  bounty  of  $5  for  each  coyote 
shot.  This  coyote  policy  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  Game  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  which  paid  bounty  on 
4,554  coyotes  during  the  first 
year. 

During  the  period  of  bounty 
payments,  all  coyotes  were  hunt- 


ed down  and  killed  with  either 
rifles  or  shotguns. 

A  favorite  recreation  during  the 
bounty  period  was  to  organize 
a  coyote  hunt  in  which  a  band 
of  farmers  formed  a  circle  around 
a  selected  area,  sometimes  four 
or  five  miles  in  diameter,  then 
gradually  closed  in.  The  master 
of  the  hunt  was  responsible  for 
the  success  of  the  event,  and  saw 
to  it  that  the  men  shot  only 
straight  ahead,  so  that  no  other 
farmer  would  be  injured. 

In  the  hunt,  which  still  is  used 
in  some  parts  of  Alberta,  the 
coyotes  run  away  from  the  men, 
until  they  realize  they  are  sur- 
rounded. After  a  period  of  inde- 
cision, the  animals  make  their 
attempts  to  break  out  of  the  circle 
of  death.  Some  charge  singly, 
others  in  small  groups,  and  the 
firing  begins.  If  the  hunters  are 
cool  and  experienced,  no  coyotes 
escape;  but  sometimes  an  overly 


excited  hunter  misses  his  target 
and  allows  it  to  plunge  through 
the  circle  to  safety. 

Many  other  animals  and  birds 
are  driven  ahead  of  the  hunt  and 
are  imprisoned  in  the  circle. 
These  often  include  deer,  fool 
hen,  and  rabbits.  But  the  hunt 
is  called  for  coyotes  and  one  or 
two  constables  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  ac- 
companying the  party  discour- 
age shooting  deer  and  wildfowl 
out  of  season. 

The  second  mode  of  coyote 
hunting  was  introduced  by  pro- 
fessional hunters  flying  in  light 
aircraft.  The  hunters  would  fly 
low  until  they  spotted  a  coyote 
and  then  take  after  him,  firing 
high-calibre  rifles.  But  the  wily 
coyote  soon  caught  on,  and  be- 
came harder  to  shoot  in  this  man- 
ner. Nevertheless,  large  numbers 
of  coyotes  were  killed  from  low 
flying  planes. 


Coyote  hunting  from  the  air  or 
with  the  use  of  dogs  were  the 
main  methods  of  coyote  control 
under  the  first  government  policy. 
The  government  paid  75  percent 
of  the  cost  of  such  hunts  and  the 
municipalities  25  percent.  Fish 
and  game  associations  were 
allowed  to  operate  under  the 
same  basis  and  employ  profes- 
sional hunters  with  dogs.  The 
Calgary  Fish  and  Game  Associa- 
tion, which  was  the  only  associa- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  Province 
to  organize  such  a  campaign 
found  it  could  make  the  money 
needed  to  pay  25  percent  of  the 
hunting  costs  by  selling  coyote 
pelts  which  their  hunters  had 
shot. 

The  two  professional  hunters 
hired  by  the  Calgary  Fish  and 
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Coyote  Hunts 

[Continued  from  Page  Two) 

Game  Association  killed  313 
coyotes  within  a  radius  of  35 
miles  east  of  Calgary  between 
Jan.  9  and  March  5,  1951.  They 
used  half-ton  trucks  to  drive 
across  the  open  fields  and  chase 
any  coyotes  they  flushed.  When 
the  coyote  tired  and  the  range 
closed  to  about  150  yards,  the 
hunters  released  their  special 
coyote  dogs  —  varying  mixed 
strains  of  greyhounds,  stag- 
hounds  and  Russian  wolfhounds 
— which  ran  down  the  coyotes 
and  killed  them. 

Experiments  with  coyote  repel- 
lents in  the  Province  have  shown 
varying  degrees  of  success.  This 
method  of  coyote  control  is  rela- 
tively unproven  and  has  been 
undertaken  privately  by  farmers 
and  ranchers. 


One  of  the  most  unique 
methods  in  this  field  is  the  use 
of  mothballs  to  keep  coyotes 
away  from  sheep.  Whether  the 
smell  is  distasteful  to  the  coyote, 
or  the  wily  animal  fears  the  new 
smell  is  some  kind  of  a  trap,  can- 
not be  fully  ascertained,  but  in 
many  cases  it  has  been  highly 
successful  in  protecting  stock. 

One  rancher  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  House  district  pur- 
chased five  pounds  of  moth  balls 
and  placed  them  around  the  field 
where  his  sheep  were  kept.  He 
dropped  one  at  every  post  and 
two  along  the  wire  between  each 
post.  For  the  next  several  days 
the  sheep  were  not  molested,  but 
the  rancher  discovered  tracks 
which  showed  the  coyotes  had 
approached  his  fence,  then 
turned  away. 

He  renewed  the  ring  of  moth- 
balls after  heavy  rains,  or  when- 
ever necessary,  and  reported  that 


none  of  his  sheep  were  lest  to 
coyotes  during  the  whole  season. 
Other  ranchers  in  the  district  lost 
about  50  sheep  during  the  same 
summer. 

Another  farmer,  near  Seba 
Beach,  reported  success  with 
mothballs  by  tying  them  in  small 
squares  of  cloth  on  the  bottom 
wire  of  the  fence,  about  10  feet 
apart.  Through  this  method,  the 
farmer  reported  complete  suc- 
cess, even  in  keeping  the  preda- 
tors from  a  batch  of  butchering 
offal. 

A  second  repellent  method  suc- 
cessfully used  by  an  Alberta 
farmer  was  made  of  kerosene, 
creolin  and  crankcase  oil.  A 
single  opening  was  made  in  the 
fence  of  a  field  where  sheep  were 
kept  and  was  draped  with  heavy 
sacks  soaked  with  the  odorous 
mixture.  Whenever  a  sheep 
passed  from  one  field  to  the 
other,  the  sacking  brushed  over 


the  animal's  back,  depositing 
some  of  the  repellent  on  its  body. 

The  farmer  believes  the  smell 
of  the  sheep  was  so  distasteful 
that  no  coyote  wanted  to  molest 
them. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  Al- 
berta Department  of  Agriculture 
began  its  use  of  poison  for  coyote 
control.  An  ingenious  device 
known  as  the  coyote-getter  is 
used  to  eject  a  load  of  cyanide 
powder  into  the  coyote's  mouth. 
The  coyote-getter  is  a  small  gun 
loaded  with  a  cyanide  cartridge 
and  placed  in  the  ground.  Only 
a  cap,  smeared  with  a  scent  at- 
tractive to  coyotes,  is  above 
ground  level.  When  the  coyote 
pulls  the  baited  cap,  a  trigger 
is  released  by  the  firing  pin  and 
the  shell  fires  the  poison  into 
the  mouth  of  the  animal.  The 
coyote  dies  within  40  to  100 
yards  of  the  set.  • 


33  Areas  Start  Control  Programs 
With  Agriculture  Department  Aid 

Under  the  coyote  control  policy,  any  municipality,  improvement 
district,  special  area  or  county  in  the  Province  can  apply  to  use 
the  cyanide  guns.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  provides  at  no  cost 
to  the  district,  the  guns,  cyanide  cartridges,  scents,  bait  warning 
signs  and  other  material  and  provides  instructors  to  train  local  pest 
control  officers  in  the  use  of  the  cyanide  gun.  A  district,  if  it  so 
desires,  may  charge  its  ratepayers  up  to  $1  per  gun  a  year  rent,  using 
such  funds  to  promote  and  carry  on  their  coyote  control  program. 

To  date,  33  areas  have  begun  coyote  control  programs,  and 
over  3,300  guns  have  been  distributed.  But  there  are  still  6,000 
coyote  guns  available  to  other  municipalities  which  may  apply. 

More  than  250  coyotes  have  been  killed  during  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December  by  the  coyote-getters  and  the  new  weapon  appears 
to  be  successful,  although  the  program  is  not  yet  being  conducted 
on  a  Province-wide  basis.  Ninety-three  coyotes  have  been  killed 
in  the  Municipality  of  Lacombe  alone. 

Peter  Chubb,  area  control  officer  for  the  Municipal  District  of 
Ponoka  and  one  of  the  more  successful  coyote  killers,  has  killed 
33  since  June  with  only  ten  "coyote-getters."  Mr.  Chubb,  who  has 
seen  two  "coyote-getters"  kill  as  many  as  four  or  five  coyotes,  has 
unqualified  enthusiasm  for  the  new  weapon. 

"  'Coyote-getters'  are  doing  a  fine  job  out  here,"  he  said.  "The 
coyotes  aren't  getting  wise  to  them  so  we're  just  going  on  killing 
them." 

Cyanide  guns  are  being  set  out  in  the  Flatbush  region,  north 
of  Edmonton,  to  kill  wolves  which  have  been  killing  livestock  and 
in  the  Peace  River  area,  farmers  are  banding  together  to  set  the 
"coyote-getters"  throughout  the  Grande  Prairie,  Peace  River  Town, 
Spirit  River  and  Falher  districts. 

The  guns  have  proved  effective  against  magpies  and  skunks 
as  well  as  bears  and  one  recently  killed  a  450-pound  bear  west 
of  Seba  Beach,  although  the  manufacturer's  specifications  limit 
the  weapon's  effectiveness  to  animals  weighing  250  pounds  or  less. 

"Coyote-getters,"  which  are  used  in  other  parts  of  North 
America,  have  gained  a  reputation  for  being  a  deadly  coyote-killer. 
In  1946,  A.  B.  Bynum,  in  charge  of  government  trapping  at  Uvalde, 
in  southern  Texas  where  the  brush  country  contains  more  coyotes 
than  anywhere  else  on  the  continent,  turned  in  the  pelts  of  522 
coyotes  which  had  been  slaughtered  during  October  by  cyanide 
guns.  Mr.  Bynum  set  the  guns  daily  and  his  wife  helped  him  set 
the  line.  Possibly  another  50  coyotes  swallowed  the  poison  and 
crawled  away  into  the  bush  to  die  later  but  even  without  a  true 


count  c  f  this  number,  Mr.  Bynum's  record  stands  as  the  North 
American  record  for  coyotes  killed  with  cyanide  guns. 

However,  it  is  possible  that  the  coyotes  will  learn  the  dangers 
of  the  coyote  gun  eventually  in  the  same  way  they  learned  the 
perils  of  strychnine  and  steel  traps.  A  few  coyotes  surviving  the 
cyanide  gun  would  be  enough  to  put  their  comrades  on  the  alert.  • 
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A  poster  is  nailed  on  a  gate  to  warn  farmers  that  a  cyanide  gun  has  been 

set  in  the  area. 


"Within  Our  Borders"  is  a  publication  designed  to 
acquaint  the  people  of  the  Province  with  the  administration 
and  services  of  the  Alberta  Government. 

It  is  believed  the  many  and  varied  services  of  the 
Government  will  be  effective  in  the  degree  they  are  known 
and  used. 

Any  material  used  is  for  immediate  republication.  All 
photographs  used  are  Alberta  Government  Photographs 
unless  otherwise  specified. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  "Within  Our 
Borders,"  Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 
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Experiment  With  New  Deadly  Poison 


To  prepare  for  this  eventuality,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  experimenting  with  a  new  poison  so  deadly  that  one  pound  is 
capable  of  killing  1,000,000  pounds  of  all  life  susceptible  to  its 
effects.  This  poison — Compound  1080  or  sodium  fluoroacetate — could 
kill  all  the  coyotes  in  Alberta  if  it  was  used  extensively  and  if  the 
coyotes  ate  poisoned  carcasses  indiscriminately.  However,  it  very 
likely  would  kill  many  birds  and  useful  animals  as  well.  That  is 
why  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  use  the  new  poison  only 
to  a  limited  extent  and  even  then  under  strict  precautions. 

Compound  1080,  which  will  be  set  by  government  experts  in 
co-operation  with  pest  control  officers,  differs  from  other  poisons 
in  that  its  fatal  qualities  pass  from  victim  to  victim.  Any  animal 
touching  a  coyote  killed  by  Compound  1080  or  matter  vomited  by 
the  dying  coyote  is  in  danger  of  being  poisoned  in  turn.  The  poison 
can  be  used  only  during  the  winter  months  so  that  the  ground 
will  not  be  contaminated  by  the  chemicals.  All  persons  living  in 
areas  where  Compound  1080  is  being  tried  have  been  warned  to 
be  extremely  careful.  There  is  no  antidote  for  the  poison. 

Unlike  the  coyote-getters  which  are  placed  in  settled  areas 
where  killer  coyotes  do  most  harm  to  flocks  and  herds.  Compound 
1080  will  be  injected  into  the  carcasses  of  freshly  slain  horses  and 


the  poisoned  meat  placed  in  sparsely  populated  and  remote  areas 
of  Alberta.  The  new  poison  has  been  placed  at  21  stations  in  the 
Cochrane  Municipal  District,  around  Cardston,  and  another  21  sets 
are  planned  for  the  same  area.  Other  Compound  1080  bait  will 
be  set  out  in  the  Pincher  Creek  Municipal  District,  with  27  bait 
stations  now  being  established. 

Compound  1080  was  developed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  in  1945.  The  American  scientists  tested  1,079  chemical 
compounds  before  they  found  the  lethal  one  thousand  and  eightieth 
(1080).  The  poison  was  introduced  into  Saskatchewan  last  year 
when  the  coyote  population  of  that  province  was  between  100,000 
and  500,000.  This  year  the  count  is  estimated  to  be  much  lower. 

Effectiveness  of  the  fine,  white  and  fluffy  powder  which  looks 
like  flour  is  hard  to  measure.  Coyotes  which  eat  the  bait — three 
ounces  of  treated  meat  will  kill  a  coyote — can  stagger  several  miles 
away  from  the  bait  station  before  dying  and  in  winter,  their  bodies 
are  often  covered  with  snow.  However  in  the  Assiniboia  district  of 
Saskatchewan,  a  government  hunter  laid  out  a  Compound  1080 
bait  one  afternoon  and  returned  the  next  morning  to  find  four 
coyotes  dead  nearby.  • 


Coyotes  Still  With  Us 

Followed  Cattle  Drives  In  Early  Days 

Born  In  Caves,  Coyotes  Prefer  Raiding  Farmyards  at  Night 
But  Bold  Enough  to  Hunt  in  Daytime  if  Hunger  Gives  Them  the  Urge 


No  one  knows  exactly  how 
many  coyotes  there  are  in  Al- 
berta. The  estimates  vary  up  to 
200,000.  But  more  coyotes  have 
been  reported  this  year  than  any 
other  year  in  the  records  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Packs 
containing  seven  or  eight  coyotes 
have  been  seen  prowling  around 
the  Medicine  Hat  district  and 
mass  coyote  hunts  are  again 
being  organized. 

Most  coyotes  see  their  first 
light  of  day  from  a  cave  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  in  broods  averag- 
ing six.  Their  first  year  is  spent 
in  frolicking  about  the  den,  and 
learning  the  ways  of  the  wild 
from  their  mother. 

But  one  by  one  they  venture 
from  the  safety  of  the  den  and 
find  their  place  in  the  life  of  the 
district.  Gophers,  mice  and  rab- 
bits make  up  their  main  diet  in 
the  summer  and  winter,  while 
ripe  berries  are  added  to  their 
fare  in  the  fall. 

Most  coyotes  prefer  to  hunt  at 
night,  although  some  are  seen 
abroad  in  the  daylight.  Many 
believe  the  animals  have  a  sixth 
sense  which  often  cautions  them 
when  danger  is  near.  Any  farmer 
in  a  coyote  area  will  testify  that 
a  coyote  will  boldly  cross  in  front 
of  his  tractor  or  pass  by  his  car 
when  no  gun  is  handy,  but  if  a 
.22  rifle  is  carefully  concealed 
anywhere  nearby,  it  is  very 
likely  that  no  sign  of  a  coyote 
will  be  seen. 

Both  the  male  and  the  female 
are  good  parents  to  their  young. 


They  bring  in  the  best  available 
food  to  their  offspring,  teach  them 
the  ways  of  the  wild,  and  protect 
them  with  their  lives,  if  neces- 
sary. They  have  easily  adapted 
themselves  to  civilization  and 
live  where  most  animals  would 
perish. 

J.  Frank  Dobie,  Texas  authority 
on  the  Southwest,  in  his  recent 
book,  "The  Voice  of  the  Coyote," 
states  that  "no  other  wild  animal 
of  historic  times  has  shown  itself 
so  adaptable  to  change." 

Origin  of  the  coyote  on  the 
North  American  continent  is  un- 
known but  he  was  familiar  to 
Spaniards  in  New  Mexico  about 
300  years  before  English-speak- 
ing people  were  aware  of  his 
existence. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedi- 
tion of  1805  observed  coyotes  on 
the  western  plains.  Wherever  the 
coyote  has  gone,  he  has  likely 
followed  man  because  of  human 
wastefulness.  Attracted  by  the 
domestic  animals  which  men 
drove  across  the  prairie  and  the 
opportunities  offered  an  undis- 
criminating  scavenger,  the  coyote 
followed. 

Mr.  Dobie  tells  how  coyotes 
followed  the  great  trail  herds 
north  from  Texas  in  the  1870's. 
The  trailbosses  had  the  habit 
of  killing  every  morning  those 
calves  which  had  been  born  dur- 
ing the  night.  The  newborn 
calves  could  not  travel  and  the 
cattle  markets  could  not  wait  for 
the  youngsters  to  learn.  So  the 
calves    were    slaughtered  and 


their  carcasses  left  on  the  trail 
to  feed  the  slinking  coyotes 
which  followed  the  drag  of  the 
herd.  It  is  possible  that  many 
coyotes  came  to  Alberta  with  the 
trail  herds. 

Although  calves  and  sheep 
still  make  up  a  portion  of  the 
coyote's  diet,  about  51  percent 
of  the  volume  of  food  consists  of 
rabbits  and  rodents.  This  was 
proven  in  a  recent  examination 
of  14,829  coyotes  which  had  been 
killed  in  farm  areas  by  the 
American  Wildlife  Service. 

In  percentage  of  volume,  the 
contents  of  the  stomachs  were: 

Rabbit   33.25  percent 

Rodent   17.52  percent 

Sheep,  goat   12.92  percent 

Calf,  colt,  pig    0.67  percent 

Poultry    0.75  percent 

In  percentage  of  occurrence  in 
the  same  stomachs  they  were: 

Rabbit   43  percent 

Rodent   32  percent 

Sheep,  goat   19  percent 

Calf,  colt,  pig   1  percent 

Poultry    3  percent 

These  examinations  reveal 
that  about  78,640  sheep  would 
have  been  killed  by  these 
coyotes  in  one  year. 

This  is  taking  into  considera- 
tion that  the  whole  carcass  is  not 
eaten,  and  that  some  of  the  sheep 
would  have  died  from  other 
causes  and  would  have  been 
eaten  by  the  coyotes  as  carrion. 

Although  this  in  itself  appears 
to  be  sufficient  reason  to  wipe 
out    the    coyote,    his  economic 


importance  in  keeping  down  the 
rabbit  and  rodent  population 
cannot  be  overlooked. 

The  same  coyotes  at  the  time 
of  the  survey  would  have  eaten 
about  15,426  tons  of  rodents  and 
rabbits  in  one  year.  If  this  was 
expressed  in  field  mice  alone,  it 
would  total  401,076,000  average- 
weight  rodents.  These  mice, 
averaging  12  to  the  acre,  would 
show  that  an  annual  feeding  by 
these  coyotes  would  be  equal  to 
the  elimination  of  field  mice  from 
33,000,000  acres  of  land. 

The  destruction  caused  by  such 
a  large  number  of  mice  is  very 
great;  the  main  three  species 
being  able  to  eliminate  one-third 
or  more  of  the  annual  field  crops. 

Another  phase  of  the  economic 
importance  of  the  coyote  is  in  fur 
production.  A  few  years  ago, 
coyotes  were  in  brisk  demand, 
so  that  the  fur  could  be  bleached 
and  dyed  in  various  colors  for 
women's  coats.  However,  styles 
have  changed  and  the  demand 
has  dropped  off.  Today,  coyotes 
are  in  fair  demand  for  trimming 
parkas  and  bring  between  $1  and 
$3  a  pelt,  depending  on  the 
quality. 

The  overall  total  of  coyotes 
sold  for  their  fur  has  shown  a 
definite  decrease,  and  the  1949- 
50  season,  which  saw  5,152  pelts 
sold  for  $12,880,  was  one  of  the 
poorest  on  record.  Back  in  1935- 
36,  for  example,  some  27,541 
pelts  were  sold,  and  earlier,  in 
1925-26,  a  record  of  56,639 
coyotes  were  used  to  trim  coats 
and  parkas.  • 


